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A SUMMER IN BRITTANY 



By Arthur Hoeber 



With original ilhistrations by Willard L. Metcalf. 

Paris was hot and impossible in its whiteness ; the 
brilliancy of the light stone work of its buildings, com- 
bined with the glare from the asphalt, dazzled one's 
eyes and drew down all the heat in the simmering July 
sky. 

Good resolutions of remaining at the Beaux- Arts till 
the last day of the session, faded gradually away. The 
cafes on the Boulevard began to pall ; the little room 
aic sixihite certainly was stuffy, and familiar faces in the 
streets became more and more rare. It was time to go 
to the country. 

Farewell, casts, brown old Italian models, and 
crowded, close ateliers ; welcome, fresh, pure air, green 
fields, soft twilights, interesting peasant types, and, on 
to Brittany. 

So we started one morning many years ago, two 
young students, laden down with traps of the artist sort. 
How new and interesting it all was, and how much there seemed to be in life. 
We left the train at Quimperle, in Finistere. There had been ram, I remember, and 
it was clearing up in the west. Near the horizon was a band of brilliant light, while 
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above there still lingered ominous dark 
clouds, sullen, leaden, and full of sug- 
gestion, regular Brittany weather. The 
houses of the little town stood out 
bright against the background, touched 
as they were, here and there, by the 
sun ; and the queer stunted oaks along 
the roadside, as we drove by in the dili- 
gence, seemed to take on weird shapes, 
and looked uncanny in the uncertain 
light of the closing day. Presently we 
turned a corner and were suddenly con- 
fronted by a wedding party, dancing on 
the road before a wayside aicberge, their 
wooden sabots clattering in slow and 
cumbersome movement to the music of 
a bagpipe and a clarionette. peasants 

The musicians were seated on boxes 
placed on inverted barrels, and all the party were in full Breton 
costume. It was like a scene from an opera, and we felt that we 
had gone back a century or more. Our driver stopped, the happy 
groom invited us all to pledge him in a chopine of cider, and we gladly lingered to 
feast our eyes on the novelty of the situation. I think the great white coifs and col- 
lars of the women impressed us then more than all else. We came to know these 
wretched things later on, and to learn the difficulties they presented to the painter, 
with their stiff outline and graceless shape. But the picture was so impressive, 
so characteristic of the country and the people, and it was our first intimate 

glimpse of a corner of 
France almost forgotten 
at that time. 

So we remained a 
while, and drank of the 
cider and watched 
the rural guests. A 
very stolid lot they 
were, with 
>^^ ^^ clean-cut 
^('?\T' V^ features 
^^ and so- 
ber faces ; 
they took their 
pleasures solemn- 
ly and with great 
seriousness, a n d 
when each dance 
was over the men 
stood about in 
groups, with folded 
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arms, while the women remained apart, talking in 
shrill, loud, unmusical voices, their Breton language 
sounding much more like English than anything 
else, and their fat, round, snub-nosed faces pro- 
claiming them a t3^pe difl'erent from the rest of the 
French. 

As we left them, again at the dance, their figures 
dimly outlined against the evening sk}^, we could 
hear the monotonous wheeze of the pipes, the shrill 
notes of the clarionette, and the slow, rhythmic click 

of the wooden 
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shoes ; while 
in the ruts of 
the road, 
which the rain 
had left full 

of water, an occasional gleam of light was re- 
flected with intensified brilliancy. 

It was an interesting colony we had that 
year at Pont Aven. There were nearly a hun- 
dred painters — American, English, French, 
and of scattered nationalities, — some already 
famous, others since arrived at distinction. 
The brothers Harrison, Alexander and Birge ; 
Walter Gay, Eugene 
Vail, Frank Pen- 
fold, and ahostof 
lesser lights 

the English 
f men Stanhope 

F o r b e s 

A d ri^n 



Stokes 
Frank Bramley, Mortimer Menpes, and 
poor Paul Peel, the Canadian, carried off 
at the threshold of fame and success some 
years later ; among the Frenchmen, Emil 
Vernier, the landscapist Pelouze, and final- 
ly the great Bastien - Lepage, with his 
inseparable comrade, Charles Bode, the 
wood-engraver. All were men of sterling 
ability, interesting, companionable, and 
serious workers. 

Out of doors, around the small tables 
after dejeuner and over our coffee, what 
pleasant stories and reminiscences, what 
sociability and good-fellowship ! 

Picture to yourself mine host, old Pere 
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Gloanic, prince of scoundrels and incomparable idler, 
with a halo of vague and misty tales of his early life as 
smuggler and wrecker on the wild coast near by, never 
quite authenticated but giving him much distinction 
and interest; and his faithful, kindly slave of a wife, red 
of face from much stooping over the fire, ready to beam 
on the new arrival, or weep over the departing guest. 

Or, at the more swagger Hotel Voyagews^ 
dear, plump, attractive Julia, Mam'selle Guilleau, 
smiling, cheerful, with an eye 
to business always, a strong 
hand to box an offending do- 
mestic, and a pleasant word 
to all new-comers. 

Second only in vivid- 
ness of impression to the sight 
of the wedding dance by 
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some quaint old church, 
with impressive ceremonies, the priests, old men, and 
young girls in white, moving in slow procession, 
with flags and banners, and chanting meanwhile^ as 
they parade toward the sanctuary, some solemn 
hymns. Behind them, the background of fields 
of grain, trees and sky, brings out in fine re- 
lief the bright colors and the picturesque cos- 
tumes. On these occasions, merchants come 
down from the larger cities, who erect booths 
and stands, and display wares of every con- 
ceivable sort with which to tempt the simple 
countrymen. Cheap jewelry, religious knick- 
knacks, and articles for personal adornment 
predominate ; but above all, and best patron- 
ized, is the wine merchant, with his inevitable 
keg of cider and his stronger eau de vie. AVhen 
these two are mixed — a favorite tipple with 
them — they wdll lay out the sturdiest of the 
men, and keep them in a state of drunken stu- 
pefaction many hours, while they lie in the 



the roadside, was 
the first look at a 
: pardon^ that curi- 
ous religious festi- 
val peculiar to Brit- 
tany. It is a great fete day that attracts all the 
people in the vicinity ; the best dresses are brought 
out, the coifs and collars are laundried to spotless 
white, and the peasants flock in 
in great numbers. It is held 
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roads or fields, unconscious, sodden, brute-like. 
Drunkenness is the besetting sin of the Breton, 
and, until one has become more or less used to it, 
it seems most horrible. 

As the summer slipped away and the days be- 
came shorter, the sunlight of August and September 
faded into the gray of autumn, that Brittany gray, 
the like of which is seen nowhere else in the world, 
— a soft, pearly, luminous color, giving quali- 
ties of opalescent light to the landscape and 
enveloping everything in a tender tone of 
sentiment and poetry, a joy to look at and 
an 'inspiration to the painter. Then the 
artists began to evolve their Salon pict- 
ures, and in flannel blouses and straw- ffl|j|li 
lined sabots, for i%" ' 
the roads became 
muddy and damp, 
and the ordinary 
shoe of civilization 
was of no aval ^ 
they could be seen 
at big canvases, 
^^ ^^\X\ utilizing all the day- 
\ ( ^'"^-^"V ^^g^^ and plodding 
^^„>.'. Mbiai.^. ^'■' away. Easels were 

in the 
on the 
roadway, 
"^J and in cot- 
tage and garden, while old and young men, 
women, and children were pressed into ser- 
vice as models. So usual a sight was the 
painter at work, that his arch enemy, the 
small boy, no longer thought to stop and 
watch him ; or, if he did, his was no more 
than a mild, passing interest. 

Did some old, quaintly picturesque ped- 
dlar or umbrella-mender stray into town un- 
suspectingly, then straightway was he pounced 
upon and made to do duty as a model ; the 

ragged beggars throve, — the more hope- ^ ^^ 

less, poverty-stricken, and ragged they ^^^^^ 
were, the greater the demand they created. '^ ^"^^ ""^ 
They regarded us as lunatics, I am sure, ) (WWr 
to give them good money for doing noth- 
ing but sitting still, until they began to ^^^ A 
realize that perhaps their services were 
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worth more, 
and then the 
few sous of 
pay grew in- 
to a franc, 
and the franc increased to two 
silver pieces. Studios were im- 
provised by those wdio could afford no such formal luxury, and 
garrets and lofts did duty for painting-rooms after the rainy 
weather set in. 

When night came, the men gathered in the dining-room of 
the hotel, and after the evening meal was 
disposed of settled down to quiet talk and 
interchange of ideas. The walls of the 
room wei'e covered with panels, painted 
by the artists who from time to time 
had sojourned there, many of them characteristic bits, 
fresh impressions that stood out in bold relief, challenging 
admiration and interest. The talk was entertaining, 
of course, though 
mostly of the 
shop, for there is 
no class of men 
in the world 
who talk shop 
more than ar- 
tists. 

Here were 
men who had painted Italian sunsets and the 
blue of the Mediterranean ; who had idled 
under the shade of orange-trees at Capri, or 
studied the cooler tints of the North Cape 
and the beauties of Norwegian fiords. Oth- 
ers, too, had come from the canons of the 
Yellowstone, and the land of the Zuni, with 
sketch-books full of suggestive bits, and can- 
vas-studies of bright sunlight, or the brilliant 
color of savage costume with bead and feath- 
er, caught under the blue skies of Arizona. 

None of these, perhaps, was more often 
asked to show his sketch-books, and describe 
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the notes that filled their pages, than the traveller 
from our own Southwest. The gentle, gaudily at- 
tired, smiling Village Indians of New Mexico and 
Arizona were a matter of great astonishment to the 
Frenchmen, whose notions of the red Indian were 
formed wholly upon the history and tales of strife 
between Huron and Iroquois 
in Canada, two centuries ago. 
Such a people or such a coun- 
try as that of the Pueblos was 
new to them ; and they never 
tired of drawing attention to 
the great similitude between 
it and the people and scenery 
of northern Africa ; but 
they would have been 
still nearer the truth 
had they compared Ari- 
zona to Syria. 

It was a delightful 
crowd of intellectual 
men, all animated by 

the same impulses, serious students of nature,, 
and careless of all the little things of life, but 
true to their art. 
One day I sat at my window reading, when suddenly was heard the sound of a 
solemn ringing of a bell, and presently there hurried up the narrow 
street two surpliced lads followed by a priest, all of them bare- 
headed, the latter bearing the supreme unction 
for isome dying townsman ; as they walked oh 
the passers-by dropped on their knees; and with 
bowed head muttered an Ave^ and the little party 
disappeared up the hilL The next day an old, 
gray-haired bell-ringer ambled down the main 

oughfare, tolling a great bell slowly 
and walking with measured step, and 
I knew the poor wretch of the day 
before had received his summons. So 
the days went by all too quickly, and 
one fine morning, when the air was 
crisp and a white frost covered the 
ground, the trees and the roofs, our 
pictures for the Salon at length com- 
pleted and no reasonable excuse pre- 
senting itself for our remaining lon- 
ger away from the schools in town, 
we sorrowfully packed our traps and 
said, not good-by, but au revoir. ,^^,^^ children 
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